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LINCOLN  LITERATURE,  LINCOLN   COLLEC- 
TIONS, AND  LINCOLN  COLLECTORS1 

Albert  H.  Griffith 

In  this  paper  I  shall  try  to  give  you  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
great  extent  of  Lincoln  literature,  and  the  great  number 
and  size  of  Lincoln  collections,  also,  the  great  variety  of 
items  included  in  these  collections. 

LINCOLN  LITERATURE 

One  of  the  striking  facts  of  our  time  is  the  growth  of 
Lincoln's  fame  since  he  died.  The  word  Lincolniana  has 
been  added  to  our  dictionary.  A  kind  of  literature  under 
that  name,  extensive  enough  to  be  separately  classified, 
catalogued,  advertised,  and  collected  into  distinct  libraries 
has  grown  up.  There  is  a  Lincolnian  cult,  and  it  is  gaining 
members  from  year  to  year. 

Lincoln  read  few  books  and  wrote  none,  yet  he  has  in- 
spired more  volumes  than  any  other  American;  more  than 
any  other  character  in  modern  times;  doubtless,  more  than 
any  other  character  in  all  history,  outside  the  Christian 
Scriptures. 

It  has  been  said  that  biographies  are  in  some  measure  a 
test  of  human  greatness.  A  man  or  a  woman  whose  life 
story  has  been  once  written  and  printed  may  be  called  em- 

1  This  paper  was  read  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters,  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society,  and  the  Mid- 
west Museums'  Conference,  April  10,  1931,  at  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wisconsin. 
It  has  undergone  some  revision  since  that  date.  The  paper  is  in  part  original, 
and  in  part  a  compilation. 
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inent;  only  one  in  hundreds  of  thousands  is  so  honored.  Two 
published  biographies  prepared  by  different  writers  indicate 
a  personage  of  marked  distinction.  But  few  of  our  greatest 
Americans  are  commemorated  in  so  many  as  five  separate 
biographies.  Rising  to  ten  the  fingers  of  one  hand  would 
suffice  to  enumerate  them;  and  of  the  men  of  twenty  biog- 
raphies scarcely  a  dozen  are  noted  in  all  the  libraries  of  the 
world.  But  Lincoln,  in  1908,  had  125  full  fledged  biog- 
raphies to  his  credit.  This  is  on  the  authority  of  Judge 
Daniel  Fish,  the  great  Lincoln  bibliographer.  Many  more 
Lincoln  biographies  have  been  written  since  that  date. 

In  order  to  appreciate  even  faintly  the  extent  of  Lincoln 
literature,  we  need  to  glimpse  the  Lincoln  bibliographies. 
We  can  merely  mention  William  V.  Spencer's  and  John  R. 
Bartlett's  humble  beginnings.  The  first  real  bibliography 
was  published  by  Andrew  Boyd  in  1870,  and  contained  about 
800  items. 

In  1900,  Judge  Daniel  Fish  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  Lincoln  bibliography.  This  was  revised,  enlarged,  and 
republished  in  1906,  containing  1,106  separate  titles.  In 
1925,  Joseph  Benjamin  Oakleaf  issued  a  supplement  to  the 
Fish  bibliography,  containing  1,576  items.  In  1926,  John 
W.  Starr,  Jr.,  issued  supplement  number  2,  containing  380 
items.  At  the  time  of  his  death  last  summer  at  Moline,  Ill- 
inois, Mr.  Oakleaf  was  engaged  in  revising  and  enlarging 
his  Lincoln  bibliography  and  bringing  it  down  to  date. 

The  term,  Lincoln  literature,  is  used  in  two  different 
senses:  a  strict  sense,  and  a  liberal  sense.  The  strict  sense 
is  defined  by  Judge  Fish  as  follows:  "My  Bibliography  is  a 
list  of  books  and  pamphlets  only,  and  is  intended  to  embrace 
all  books  and  pamphlets  (and  no  others)  whose  origin  is 
traceable  directly  and  exclusively  to  the  life,  acts,  sayings, 
and  death  of  Lincoln."    In  the  strict  sense,  Lincoln  liter- 
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ature  does  not  include  composite  work's,  like  the  lives  of  the 
presidents,  magazine  articles  on  Lincoln,  or  political 
pamphlets  of  the  Civil  War  period,  since  these  have  to  do 
more  with  the  office  of  the  president  than  with  the  person 
of  Lincoln.  Many  of  the  great  collectors  ordinarily  use  the 
term  in  the  strict  sense. 

In  the  liberal  sense,  Lincoln  literature  includes  the  com- 
posite books,  the  magazine  articles,  the  political  pamphlets, 
and  the  memoirs,  reminiscences,  and  autobiographies  of  the 
statesmen,  generals,  and  literary  men  of  the  Civil  War 
period,  such  as  the  memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant,  W.  T.  Sherman, 
P.  H.  Sheridan,  Jefferson  Davis,  James  Longstreet,  Alexan- 
der H.  Stephens,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  the  Diary  of  Gideon 
Welles,  the  Reminiscences  of  Carl  Schurz,  and  many  other 
similar  works.  Many  of  these  books  throw  much  light  on 
Lincoln,  and  have  more  real  Lincoln  value  than  the  rarer 
and  excessively  high-priced  Lincoln  pamphlets. 

Let  us  now  very  briefly  sketch  what  Lincoln  literature, 
in  its  strict  sense,  includes.  It  embraces,  first,  the  books 
that  Lincoln  helped  to  make.  That  part  of  Lincoln  liter- 
ature which  comprises  his  own  writings  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  issue  in  book  form  during  the  spring  of  1860 
of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  During  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1860  numerous  compilations  of  his  speeches 
were  made  as  parts  of  the  many  campaign  lives.  One  speech 
that  attracted  great  attention  was  the  Cooper  Institute  ad- 
dress of  February  27,  1860,  published  in  pamphlet  form  in 
several  editions.  Many  of  his  speeches  were  also  published 
in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1864,  and  after  his  death 
numerous  volumes  appeared  giving  extracts  from  his  various 
writings,  such  as,  The  President's  Words,  and  The  Martyr's 
Monument.  In  1894,  Nicolay  and  Hay  issued  the  first  com- 
plete edition  of  Lincoln's  writings  in  two  volumes.  Since 
that  date  several  editions  of  the  complete  works,  and  many 
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volumes  of  selections  from  his  writings,  have  appeared.  So 
while  Lincoln  never  technically  wrote  a  book,  his  writings 
have  been  published  in  many  volumes  and  pamphlets. 

Lincoln  literature  includes,  second,  the  books  about 
Lincoln.  In  1859,  Lincoln  prepared  for  Jesse  W.  Fell,  of 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  in  the  third  person,  a  short  biograph- 
ical outline  written  on  three  pages  of  note  paper,  which 
shows  Lincoln's  first  effort  to  put  the  events  of  his  life  into 
a  form  that  could  be  read,  and  possibly  printed  in  a  news- 
paper sketch.  The  Fell  autobiography  has  been  frequently 
reproduced  in  facsimile. 

Lincoln  was  nominated  May  18,  1860.  The  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  John  Locke  Scripps  was  published  on 
June  3.  For  this  little  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages  Lincoln 
furnished  the  data.  The  "Wigwam  Edition"  was  published 
about  the  same  time.  It  spelled  his  first  name  "Abram,"  and 
it  invented  the  story  of  Lincoln's  boyhood,  making  him  the 
eldest  of  a  large  family  and  the  support  and  stay  of  his 
widowed  mother;  it  contained  other  and  grave  errors.  Then 
followed  other  campaign  biographies  by  D.  W.  Bartlett, 
J.  H.  Barrett,  W.  D.  Howells,  J.  Q.  Howard,  and  others. 

The  campaign  of  1864  brought  forth  a  new  series  of 
biographies,  some  of  these  being  enlarged  editions  of  earlier 
works,  others  entirely  new,  the  most  meritorious  being  that 
by  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  Henry  J.  Raymond. 
This  was  one  of  the  best  biographies  of  Lincoln  that  ap- 
peared prior  to  the  monumental  work  of  Nicolay  and  Hay. 
Orville  J.  Victor  was  the  author  of  a  little  book,  The  Private 
and  Public  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  had  immense  cir- 
culation. William  M.  Thayer's  The  Pioneer  Boy  was  also 
a  very  popular  book. 

After  Lincoln's  death  many  memorial  sermons,  orations, 
and  poems  were  printed,  which  had  a  more  or  less  limited 
circulation.     In  the  wake  of  the  eulogies  came  many  new 
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biographies,  one  of  the  best  of  which  was  J.  G.  Holland's 
The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  was  the  result  of 
conscientious  study  and  personal  investigation  at  Springfield 
and  elsewhere  among  the  friends  and  associates  of  Lincoln. 
Isaac  N.  Arnold,  a  personal  friend  of  Lincoln,  also  wrote 
a  biography  that  has  considerable  merit. 

More  important  than  any  biography  which  had  appeared 
hitherto  was  that  issued  in  1872,  purporting  to  be  by  Ward 
H.  Lamon,  friend  of  Lincoln.  This  book,  however,  was 
really  written  by  Chauncey  F.  Black,  who  was  no  friend 
of  Lincoln.  This  fact  accounts  for  many  things  in  the  book 
otherwise  unexplainable,  so  long  as  it  was  assumed  that 
Lamon  wrote  the  book.  The  book  did  not  sell,  and  was  ve- 
hemently denounced.  Only  the  first  volume  ending  with 
Lincoln's  first  inauguration  was  published. 

In  1889,  William  H.  Herndon,  assisted  by  Jesse  W. 
Weik,  published  his  life  of  Lincoln  in  three  volumes.  This 
book  was  bitterly  denounced,  and  was  a  failure  financially. 
Herndon's  book,  however,  is  a  very  important  source  book 
on  Lincoln,  and  has  come  into  better  repute  with  the  passing 
years.  Lamon's  and  Herndon's  lives  of  Lincoln  are  famous 
Lincoln  classics,  and  no  Lincoln  student  can  ignore  them. 

In  1890,  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay  issued  their 
monumental  life  of  Lincoln  in  ten  volumes.  It  is  really  a 
history  of  the  Civil  War  as  well  as  a  life  of  Lincoln. 

In  1896,  Ida  M.  Tarbell  published  her  Early  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  later  her  complete  life  in  four 
volumes. 

Henry  C.  Whitney's  Life  on  the  Circuit  with  Lincoln, 
published  in  1892,  is  an  important  source  book. 

John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  has  written  a  very  good  Lincoln 
biography.  Of  course,  mention  also  should  be  made  of  the 
more  recent  biographies  of  Lincoln  by  W.  E.  Barton,  Carl 
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Sandburg,  and  Albert  J.  Beveridge.  These  are  all  very 
valuable.  We  should  not  omit  the  Lincoln  writings  of  Lord 
Charnwood,  Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson,  and  Emil  Ludwig. 

The  centenary  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1909  saw  the 
publication  of  innumerable  works  relating  to  the  great 
president. 

There  are  biographies  of  Lincoln  in  many  foreign  lan- 
guages. He  is  a  world  hero.  Judge  Fish,  writing  in  1908, 
said  he  had  biographies  of  Lincoln  in  fifteen  different 
languages.  Lincoln  is  a  young  folks'  hero.  There  are  sev- 
eral good  lives  of  Lincoln  for  boys  and  girls. 

Besides  formal  biographies  there  are  many  books  of  real 
merit  dealing  with  special  aspects  of  Lincoln's  life.  Men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  volume  of  Reminiscences  edited  by 
Allen  Thorndike  Rice ;  Lincoln,  Master  of  Men,  and  Honest 
Abe,  by  Alonzo  Rothschild;  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Lawyer- 
Statesman,  by  John  T.  Richards,  and  Colonel  Clark  E. 
Carr's  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg. 

The  religion  of  Lincoln  has  called  forth  an  extensive 
literature.  Also,  the  ancestry  of  Lincoln  has  evoked  a  small 
but  important  literature.  Every  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
birth  sees  the  publication  of  addresses,  some  of  which  take 
their  place  among  Lincoln  works  of  value. 

There  is  also  an  anti-Lincoln  literature,  for  of  course 
every  man  has  his  enemies.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
abusive  pamphlets  of  Civil  War  times  have  been  preserved. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  group  of  southern  writers  who 
see  no  good  in  Lincoln.  In  fact  they  assail  everything  that 
the  northern  statesmen  of  the  Civil  War  period  said  and  did. 
Occasionally  this  southern  anti-Lincoln  group  is  reinforced 
by  a  northern  writer.  So  much  for  Lincoln  literature. 
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LINCOLN  COLLECTIONS  AND  LINCOLN  COLLECTORS 

The  assembling  of  Lincoln  items  began  soon  after 
Lincoln's  death.  As  early  as  1865  William  V.  Spencer  pub- 
lished a  list  of  Lincoln  books  and  pamphlets  consisting  of 
231  items,  all  of  which  were  in  his  collection.  In  1870, 
Andrew  Boyd  published  his  Memorial  Lincoln  Bibliog- 
raphy, in  which  he  gave  the  titles  of  the  books,  pamphlets, 
and  relics  then  in  his  own  collection,  about  800  in  number. 
This  collection  was  sold  to  William  H.  Lambert,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Writing  in  1908,  Judge  Daniel  Fish  said:  "There  are  in 
the  country  perhaps  twenty  libraries,  societies,  and  individ- 
uals actively  engaged  in  the  formation  of  Lincoln  collections. 
Aside  from  those  owned  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
other  leading  libraries,  there  are  six  privately  owned  collec- 
tions which  approach  completeness." 

At  about  the  time  of  the  Lincoln  centenary  the  largest 
collection  of  strictly  Lincoln  items  was  that  of  William  H. 
Lambert,  of  Philadelphia,  a  Union  soldier  of  the  Civil  War. 
His  collection  embraced  about  1,200  bound  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  about  100  autograph  letters  and  documents,  50 
broadsides,  and  many  miscellaneous  pieces. 

Judd  Stewart,  a  business  man  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 
had  a  notable  collection,  embracing  380  bound  volumes, 
about  1,200  bound  pamphlets,  several  unpublished  letters, 
between  700  and  800  engravings,  lithographs,  and  paintings, 
and  many  songs  and  pieces  of  sheet  music. 

Judge  Daniel  Fish,  of  Minneapolis,  had  295  bound 
volumes,  559  pamphlets,  and  100  portraits. 

Charles  W.  McLellan,  of  Champlain,  New  York,  an  ex- 
Confederate  soldier,  had  1,921  bound  volumes,  1,348 
pamphlets,  8  manuscripts,  138  autographs  of  Lincoln,  1,100 
engravings,  and  579  songs  and  miscellaneous  pieces. 
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John  E.  Burton,  of  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  had  2,360 
bound  volumes  and  pamphlets,  the  fruit  of  twenty-eight 
years  of  collecting. 

Joseph  B.  Oakleaf,  of  Moline,  Illinois,  had  at  least  743 
of  the  strictly  Lincolnian  items. 

These  statistics  will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  Lincoln  collections  even  at  the  time  of  the  Lincoln  cen- 
tenary in  1909.  The  passing  years  have  wrought  many 
changes.  Lambert,  Stewart,  Fish,  McLellan,  Burton,  Oak- 
leaf  have  all  passed  away.  As  to  the  collections,  the 
Lambert  and  Burton  collections  were  dispersed  in  the  auc- 
tion rooms  at  New  York  City.  The  McLellan  collection  was 
purchased  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  presented  to 
Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The  Stewart 
collection  was  purchased  by  Henry  E.  Huntington,  and 
transported  to  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art 
Gallery  at  San  Marino,  California.  The  Fish  collection 
was  recently  purchased  by  the  Lincoln  Historical  Research 
Foundation  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  The  Oakleaf  collec- 
tion, probably  the  largest  privately  owned  Lincoln  collection 
at  the  present  time,  is  still  intact  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Oakleaf 's  son  at  Moline,  Illinois. 

Writing  August  14,  1928,  Mr.  J.  B.  Oakleaf  said: 

My  collection  of  Lincolniana,  as  interpreted  by  Fish  and  Oakleaf, 
is  composed  of  3,600  volumes.  I  have  150  volumes  of  quasi  Lincolniana 
and  300  or  more  postcards,  three  hundred  pictures,  framed  and  unframed, 
and  original  photographs  of  Lincoln,  also  medals  and  souvenirs  num- 
bering about  200,  and  about  5,000  other  pieces,  clippings,  papers,  etc. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  told  you  or  not,  but  there  is  no  Lincoln 
Collection  that  is  as  nicely  fixed  as  mine  now.  I  had  my  books  in  three 
different  places — some  in  a  room  in  a  building  which  was  nothing  but  a 
storeroom,  some  at  my  office,  and  some  at  home,  and  of  course  for  that 
reason  I  couldn't  work  to  advantage.  Now  I  have  rented  a  four  room 
apartment  in  a  new  apartment  building,  a  block  and  a  half  south  of  my 
home,  and  I  have  my  Lincoln  library  and  my  private  library  installed 
therein. 
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Two  other  long  established  collections  deserve  special 
mention.  O.  H.  Oldroyd  assembled  a  remarkable  collection 
of  Lincoln  relics  and  literature,  preserved  in  the  little  house 
where  Lincoln  died.  This  collection  was  purchased  by 
action  of  Congress  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Oldroyd  passed 
away  last  fall.  Another  notable  collection  was  that  of  Jesse 
W.  Weik,  formerly  of  Greencastle,  Indiana,  who  owned  a 
remarkable  collection  of  Lincoln  autographic  material. 
Writing  to  me  in  1922  he  said:  "In  my  collection  there  are 
over  1,000  pages  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Manuscript  and  probably 
twice  that  amount  of  material  about  him  and  written  to  him, 
besides  over  500  pages  written  by  Herndon."  Mr.  Weik 
died  last  summer,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  his  collection  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  his  family. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Barton,  the  eminent  scholar  and  author,  who 
passed  away  not  many  months  ago,  had  a  large  collection  of 
Lincoln  books  and  pamphlets.  His  was  primarily  a  work- 
ing collection.  In  1922  he  had  about  1,000  Lincoln  items, 
besides  a  large  working  library  of  history  and  biography  re- 
lating directly  or  indirectly  to  Lincoln.  This  collection  is 
now  at  the  former  summer  home  of  Dr.  Barton,  at  Foxboro, 
Massachusetts. 

PRIVATE  LINCOLN  COLLECTIONS 

Private  Lincoln  collections  in  the  hands  of  living  collec- 
tors are  numerous  and  can  merely  be  mentioned,  with  some 
excerpts  from  personal  letters  of  collectors  descriptive  of 
their  treasures.  These  letters  and  notices  I  have  arranged 
geographically,  beginning  in  the  East  and  proceeding  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific  coast. 

1.  The  Lincoln  collection  of  Frederick  H.  Meserve,  of 
New  York  City,  is  part  of  his  collection  of  Americana, 
principally  of  the  Civil  War  period.   His  general  collection 
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of  photographic  portraits  and  views  consists  of  over  200,- 
000  items,  including  duplicates.  It  is  believed  that  all  of 
the  photographic  portraits  of  Lincoln  which  are  known  to 
the  collectors  are  in  his  collection,  which  also  includes  many 
books  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Meserve  published  privately  in  1911  a  book  of  100 
photographs  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  has  become  an 
authoritative  book  of  reference,  and  his  numbers  given  to 
the  portraits  are  used  generally  to  designate  them.  He  has 
since  issued  a  supplement  of  8  additional  portraits  and  has 
in  preparation  a  second  supplement  of  8  more  which  have 
been  discovered  since  the  book  was  published.  His  avoca- 
tion is  the  study  of  American  history  of  the  Civil  War  pe- 
riod, and  the  occasional  publication  of  monographs  upon 
this  subject.  He  published  privately  what  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  Lincolniana,  a  series 
of  28  volumes  containing  over  8,000  photographic  portraits 
printed  directly  from  the  original  negatives  in  his  collec- 
tion or  from  negatives  copied  from  life  photographs.  The 
greater  part  of  these  portraits  represent  prominent  people 
who  lived  during  Lincoln's  administration.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  privately  of  a  series  of  books  which 
shall  contain  the  photographic  portraits  from  negatives  of 
the  general  officers  of  the  Confederate  army,  the  collection 
of  this  material  having  extended  over  many  years  and  be- 
ing now  virtually  complete.  This  has  never  before  been 
attempted.    (Letter  dated  March  16,  1931.) 

2.  Charles  T.  White,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  writes 
under  date  of  March  14,  1931 : 

There  are  about  2,500  titles  in  my  collection,  which  includes  ten 
autographs  of  Lincoln.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  single  feature  is  the 
documentary  material  I  got  from  Rev.  James  B.  Merwin,  establishing 
the  fact  beyond  peradventure  that  Lincoln  was  consistently  and  ag- 
gressively opposed  to  the  legalized  liquor  traffic,  that  in  the  special 
election  in  1855  he  was  counsel  to  the  Illinois  State  Main  Law  Alliance 
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and  wrote,  with  others,  the  dry  act  which  was  adopted  by  the  legislature, 
but  failed  in  the  following  June  referendum. 

3.  S.  W.  Jackson,  of  New  York  City,  writes  also  under 
date  of  March  14,  1931 : 

I  started  my  Lincoln  collection  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  think 
the  first  book  was  Raymond's  "Life  of  Lincoln."  Soon  after  this  I  met 
the  late  Judd  Stewart  and  through  him  Major  Lambert,  Mr.  McLellan, 
Judge  Fish,  Mr.  Oakleaf  and  others,  and  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Lincoln  Fellowship.  I  would  say  that  my  collection  numbers  approxi- 
mately two  thousand  titles  founded  on  the  Fish  and  Oakleaf  Bibli- 
ographies. I  bought  a  great  many  titles  in  the  Lambert  sale,  and  in  the 
early  stages  of  collecting  I  was  in  touch  with  Mr.  Newhall,  the  outstand- 
ing dealer  in  Lincoln  material.  I  think  my  collection  comprises  an 
unusually  large  number  of  presentation  copies  from  the  authors,  and  a 
few  of  them  presented  to  me  personally.  I  have  the  addresses  on  Lincoln 
of  most  of  the  presidents  from  McKinley  to  Coolidge. 

Mr.  Jackson  also  has  many  sermons  on  Lincoln,  specially 
bound,  and  about  100  portraits  including  daguerreotypes, 
cartoons,  etc. 

4.  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  New  York  City,  writing  May  7, 1931, 
says: 

I  have  perhaps  four  or  five  hundred  volumes,  quite  a  number  of 
them  autographed.  I  have  possibly  a  couple  hundred  pamphlets,  a  good 
many  newspaper  clippings,  the  most  valuable  being  four  or  five  scrap 
books  filled  with  clippings  gathered  during  the  Civil  War.  I  have  a 
large  Lincoln  correspondence,  naturally;  some  of  the  letters  I  think  of 
real  interest,  the  letters  from  Gilbert  Tracy,  from  Rankin,  Stoddard,  and 
others. 

This  material,  rounded  out  in  many  particulars,  and  ar- 
ranged by  herself,  Miss  Tarbell  hopes  to  present  to  her 
college,  Allegheny,  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 

5.  Edward  G.  Miner,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  whose 
grandfather  corresponded  with  Lincoln,  has  an  interesting 
Lincoln  collection.  One  of  Mr.  Miner's  choicest  treasures 
is  two  autograph  verses  which  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  for  two  of 
Colonel  Haggard's  daughters  in  1858.  (Letter  dated 
April  4,  1931.) 

6.  F.  G.  Tallman,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  under  date 
of  April  2, 1931,  writes: 
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My  Lincoln  collection  consists  of  approximately  seventeen  hundred 
books  and  pamphlets,  etc.,  duly  catalogued  by  means  of  a  card  system 
cross-index.  I  also  have  some  photographs  and  framed  extracts  from 
Lincoln's  speeches  or  sayings  and  one  or  two  bronze  statuettes.  The 
most  valuable  item  in  my  collection  is  a  full-size  engrossed  original 
copy  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  signed  by  Lincoln,  Seward,  Hamlin 
and  Colfax,  and  attested  by  Forney.  There  are  supposed  to  be  only 
three  known  copies  of  this  in  existence. 

7.  John  W.  Starr,  Jr.,  of  Millersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
writes  on  March  17,  1931 : 

I  have  approximately  3,000  books  and  pamphlets,  2,500  magazine 
articles,  three  dozen  scrap  books,  in  addition  to  pictures,  portraits, 
menus,  programs,  statues,  plaques,  souvenirs,  etc. 

8.  E.  L.  Bangs,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  has  260  bound 
Lincoln  books  and  2,000  pamphlets,  450  Lincoln  medals, 
also  50  medals  of  his  presidential  opponents,  75  printed 
portraits,  225  photographic  post  cards,  1,500  ordinary  post 
cards.  Also  a  Vinnie  Ream  bust,  1865,  and  relics  of  various 
kinds  from  many  sources.     (Letter  dated  April  4,  1931.) 

9.  Dr.  L.  D.  Carman,  1806  Lamont  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  about  1,000  Lincoln  items,  making 
a  rough  guess.  This  includes  books,  pamphlets,  pictures, 
and  autographs.  Only  about  a  dozen  medals.  Dr.  Carman 
is  the  compiler  of  6  Lincoln  pamphlets.  (Letter  dated 
April  2,  1931.) 

10.  The  Lincoln  collection  of  William  H.  Townsend  is 
located  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  It  consists  of  about  1,800 
items,  including  all  of  the  early  Lincoln  biographies,  except 
the  Vose;  volumes  belonging  to  the  law  library  and  the 
personal  library  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  original  letters  and 
manuscripts  written  by  Lincoln  and  his  contemporaries;  a 
number  of  relics  and  rare  prints  and  photographs.  (Letter 
dated  April  7,  1931.) 

11.  H.  K.  Sage,  Clarksdale,  Mississippi,  owner  of  a 
cotton  plantation,  became  interested  in  Lincoln  through  the 
purchase  and  reading  of  the  Tarbell  biography,  Lincoln, 
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Master  of  Men,  and  a  few  other  general  works.  Then  he 
branched  out,  buying  Lincoln  items  at  Springfield,  at  Chi- 
cago, and  from  eastern  dealers.  He  writes  under  date  of 
November  26,  1928: 

My  collection  of  Lincolniana  is  not  large,  compared  with  several 
private  collections  that  I  am  familiar  with.  My  percentage  of  the  1,100 
items  of  the  Fish  Bibliography  is  small,  and  I  do  not  have  half  of  Mr. 
Oakleaf's  list.  However,  instead  of  simply  trying  to  add  one  each  time, 
I  have  tried  to  read  and  study  this  branch  of  literature  and  use  some 
selection  in  my  purchases.  Consequently  I  have  a  fairly  good  repre- 
sentative collection  of  the  most  desirable  items  of  Lincolniana  in  book 
and  pamphlet  form  from  the  first  campaign  biographies  of  1860  to  the 
recently  published  Beveridge  two  volumes.  It  is  a  fascinating  hobby, 
and  instructive,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  my  collection  may,  some  day,  be 
of  some  practical  value  to  others. 

12.  Carl  Sandburg,  Chicago,  Illinois,  writing  March  26, 
1931,  says: 

My  Lincoln  collection  has  but  few  scarce  or  rare  items.  It  is  only 
unique,  perhaps,  in  that  it  has  a  large  assemblage  of  notes  from  many 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  in  scarce  or  out-of-the-way  sources. 

13.  Judge  Henry  Horner,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  writes 
March  16,  1931: 

My  Lincoln  collection  consists  principally — almost  entirely — of 
printed  books  and  pamphlets  on  Lincoln.  I  have  from  five  to  six  thou- 
sand items,  although  there  are  many  items  which  I  do  not  have.  I  have 
been  collecting  for  twenty  years  and  more.  My  first  law  partner  was 
the  son  of  Henry  C.  Whitney,  author  of  Life  on  the  Circuit  with  Lincoln. 

14.  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  310  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  under  date  of  November  15,  1928,  says 
of  his  collection: 

In  my  Lincoln  collection  I  have  some  pages  from  Lincoln's  "sum" 
book,  containing  the  examples  worked  by  Lincoln  as  a  boy,  also  scraps 
of  poetry,  as  "Time,  what  an  empty  vapor  'tis,"  and  "A.  Lincoln — his 
hand  and  pen,"  etc. 

The  earliest  letters  I  have  were  written  when  postmaster.  I  have 
two  of  that  period,  and  a  great  many  letters  down  to  the  letter  to  General 
Witzel  written  April  12,  1865.  I  have  also  a  good  many  of  his  legal 
papers  and  manuscripts  of  speeches  and  parts  of  speeches,  the  most 
interesting  being  the  Weik  manuscript  prepared  by  Lincoln  from  which 
the  printer  printed  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  This,  of  course, 
Lincoln  prepared  by  taking  the  clippings  from  the  papers  of  the  speeches 
and  writing  his  notes  on  the  opposite  page. 
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Mr.  Barrett's  manuscripts  include  also  a  copy  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  signed  by  Lincoln,  a  copy  of 
the  Thirteenth  amendment  signed  by  Lincoln  and  all  of  the 
senators  and  congressmen,  the  original,  in  Lincoln's  hand, 
of  the  bill  to  free  the  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
his  autograph  copy  of  the  poem,  "Why  Should  the  Spirit  of 
Mortal  Be  Proud?"  Books  from  the  Lincoln  library,  por- 
traits, a  bronze  mask  and  bronzes  of  both  hands,  two  oil 
paintings,  Lincoln's  watch  and  chain,  pocket  knife,  spec- 
tacles, etc.,  complete  this  invaluable  collection.  There  are 
also  many  letters  of  his  wife  and  sons,  and  other  autograph 
material  relating  to  Lincoln. 

15.  James  Rosenthal,  Chicago,  Illinois,  writes  on  March 
28,  1931: 

My  collection  of  Lincoln  pictures  is  now  and  has  been  for  some 
time  on  exhibition  at  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  and  will  remain 
there  for  some  time  to  come.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
collection  are  the  cartoons,  a  number  of  which  are  in  the  enclosure  here- 
with. Substantially  all  of  the  Currier  &  Ives  cartoons,  about  fifty  in 
number,  of  Lincoln  items  are  in  my  collection,  and,  of  course,  a  very 
large  number  of  the  original  lithographs  and  engravings  and  photo- 
graphs, in  all  a  little  over  five  hundred  different  items. 

16.  Frank  G.  Logan,  1150  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  has  the  distinction  of  possessing,  among  other 
treasures — like  Lincoln's  famous  shawl,  the  coat  and  stock 
he  last  wore — the  last  autograph  of  the  great  emancipator. 
All  his  Lincolniana  are  now  in  the  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety collections.  Mr.  Logan  writes  (March  23,  1931)  that, 
in  1890,  he  and  Mrs.  Logan  called  on  Charles  Forbes,  Lin- 
coln's personal  attendant,  who  said  of  the  fatal  night : 

"I  took  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her  guest  to  the  theatre,  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  engaged,  and  returned  for  him.  When  he  came  out,  I  said,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  here  is  your  photograph  Tad  gave  me,  won't  you  sign  it?  He 
said,  Certainly,  Charlie,  threw  down  his  overcoat,  took  a  pen,  signed 
as  you  see,  and  we  both  got  into  the  carriage  and  went  to  the  theatre." 
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17.  H.  W.  Fay's  Lincoln  collection,  at  'the  Lincoln 
tomb,  Springfield,  Illinois,  includes  30,000  items — "Furni- 
ture, personal  belongings,  autograph  letters,  documents, 
books,  medallions,  a  'mile  of  Lincoln  pictures,'  four  times 
as  many  as  at  any  other  place  in  the  world."  Single  items 
are  valued  at  $30,000,  $12,000,  $10,000.  Mr.  Fay  says:  "I 
have  a  box  of  Lincoln  manuscripts  and  letters  estimated  at 
$12,000."     (Letter  dated  March  16,  1931.) 

18.  John  S.  Little,  of  Rushville,  Illinois,  writing 
March  24, 1931,  says: 

Generally  speaking,  I  have  never  tried  for  a  large  collection,  but 
have  tried  to  have  all  my  items  association  copies  of  some  special  interest. 
My  autograph  collection  contains  many  letters  of  Lincoln's  close  asso- 
ciates, Cabinet  members,  and  biographers.  Also  a  number  of  his  docu- 
ments, notes,  and  letters  signed.  My  books  include  many  presentation 
copies  from  the  Lambert,  the  Burton,  and  other  noted  Collections.  Also 
the  Howard,  the  Wigwam,  and  the  Scripps  lives  of  Lincoln,  one  copy 
of  Scripps  being  the  Lambert  copy  with  Chicago  and  New  York  im- 
prints bound  together,  with  A.L.S.  of  Lincoln  and  of  the  author  bound 
in;  J.  J.  Lord's  Dedication  Poem  with  all  original  drawings  by  Wil- 
loughby.  A  collection  made  by  Lambert  of  original  documents  signed 
from  officials  of  Washington  County,  Kentucky,  confirming  the  marriage 
of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks. 

19.  James  W.  Bollinger,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  writes  on 
March  23,  1931: 

My  Lincoln  collection  consists  today  of  exactly  1,787  items  according 
to  the  strict  rules  of  Fish  and  Oakleaf.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have 
been  1,787  days  in  getting  them  together  here  and  yon,  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  day.  But  about  six  years  would  be  a  more  accurate  statement  of 
the  time  it  has  taken.  I  have  no  clippings,  no  magazine  articles,  no 
Lincoln  trophies  or  souvenirs.  Just  books  and  pamphlets,  a  few  pictures 
and  a  bust  or  two.     There  you  have  it.     Just  a  modest  collection. 

20.  George  P.  Hambrecht,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  des- 
cribes his  treasures  as  follows  (March  21,  1931) : 

My  Lincoln  collection  consists  of  some  three  thousand  volumes, 
pamphlets,  and  broadsides.  I  have  been  gathering  this  material  during 
a  period  of  some  thirty  years.  Of  late  years  I  have  not  been  able  to  de- 
vote as  much  time  to  this  matter  as  I  did  formerly,  but  my  interest  is 
just  as  keen. 
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21.  F.    Ray    Risdon,    Los    Angeles,    California,    says 
(March  21,  1931): 

My  collection  consists  of  items  which  refer  to  or  bear  the  likeness  of 
Abraham  Lincoln — which  of  course  includes  not  only  books,  pamphlets, 
and  magazine  excerpts,  but  also  prints,  badges,  medals,  and  other  mate- 
rial, bearing  Lincoln's  likeness.  Of  recent  years,  I  have  been  paying 
particular  attention  to  privately  printed  items,  limited  editions,  fine  bind- 
ings, inscribed  and  autographed  copies  of  books  and  pamphlets  within 
the  realm  of  Lincolniana. 

22.  Allen  Henry  Wright,  San  Diego,  California,  has 
about  1,000  books  and  pamphlets  in  his  Lincoln  collection, 
besides  hundreds  of  excerpts  from  magazines  and  news- 
papers, 100  menu  cards,  250  medals  and  tokens,  one  auto- 
graph, 200  pictures.  He  has  issued  3  pamphlets:  "Lincoln 
as  an  Advocate,"  "One  Year — a  Retrospect,"  and  "A. 
Linkin's  Proclamashin,"  each  of  which  was  in  an  edition 
limited  to  100  copies.      (Letter  dated  October  31,  1928.) 

23.  Before  bringing  this  extended  yet  incomplete  list  of 
private  Lincoln  collectors  to  a  close,  I  must  not  fail  to  men- 
tion the  notable  Lincoln  library  of  Clark  P.  Bissett, 
Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Washington,  at 
Seattle.  It  was  in  this  beautiful  library  on  the  shore  of 
Puget  Sound  that  Dr.  W.  E.  Barton  wrote  portions  of  his 
scholarly  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  following 
letter  from  Professor  Bissett  bears  the  date  of  January  27, 
1923: 

I  am  sending  you,  herewith,  a  revised  list  of  my  collection.  I  am 
doing  this  because  I  have  added  a  good  many  items  since  I  sent  you  the 
list. 

Bound  volumes  676 

Pamphlets  (1865  or  thereabout)         288 
Pamphlets,  Later  date  174 

Total  1,138 
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PUBLIC  LINCOLN  COLLECTIONS 

It  seems  best  to  devote  a  section  of  this  paper  to  letters 
and  memoranda  describing  some  of  the  great  public  col- 
lections of  Lincolniana. 

Harvard  College  Library,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

The  collection  of  Lincoln  material  in  the  Library  is  a  threefold  one. 
There  are  first,  the  day  to  day  purchases  which  the  Library  has  made. 
Further,  in  1916,  Mrs.  Alonzo  Rothschild  gave  the  Lincoln  collection 
which  had  been  made  by  her  husband,  who  had  written  a  book  on  Lin- 
coln. This  collection,  general  in  nature,  numbers  approximately  1,000 
volumes. 

In  1925,  the  William  Whiting  Nolen  collection  on  Lincoln  was  given. 
It  includes  pictures,  statues,  and  other  memorabilia,  as  well  as  over  900 
volumes  and  some  2,500  pamphlets. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  Library 
has  just  received  from  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  Harvard,  '78,  the  very  splen- 
did gift  of  the  edition  of  Shakespeare  from  President  Lincoln's  private 
library,  from  one  volume  of  which,  the  President  read  aloud  to  a  few 
friends  the  Sunday  before  his  assassination.  (Letter  dated  March  23, 
1931.) 

McLellan  Lincoln  Collection,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  beginning  of  our  Lincoln  collection  was  made  by  Mr.  Charles 
W.  McLellan,  one  of  the  "big  five"  collectors.  After  his  death  it  was 
purchased  and  given  to  Brown  University  in  1923  by  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  at  that  time  was  considered  the  finest  available.  It 
has  since  been  added  to  extensively. 

The  books  and  pamphlets  listed  strictly  as  Lincolniana  now  num- 
ber nearly  3,000.  We  lack  only  about  one  hundred  items  listed  by  Fish 
and  about  350  listed  by  Oakleaf ;  and  in  addition  we  have  many  not  in 
either  list.  Of  a  few  items  we  have  the  only  known  copy.  Besides  these 
we  have  about  1,500  magazine  excerpts,  and  as  many  more  books  and 
pamphlets  not  wholly  on  Lincoln  but  containing  material  not  published 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  McLellan  had  formed  a  substantial  collection  in  several  other 
lines  of  Lincolniana,  and  these  also  have  been  developed.  We  have  made 
it  a  definite  aim  to  have  all  the  printed  material  on  Lincoln.  This  in- 
cludes at  present  about  550  broadsides,  ranging  from  campaign  songs, 
ballots  and  memorial  poems  of  Lincoln's  time  to  recent  speeches;  nearly 
1,500  separate  contemporary  issues  of  newspapers,  with  articles  about 
Lincoln;  230  pieces  of  Lincoln  sheet  music  and  many  leaflets. 
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The  manuscript  division  ranks  high.  Mr.  McLellan  had  a  number 
of  important  letters,  endorsements,  and  legal  papers  written  by  Lincoln. 
More  of  these  have  been  added,  and  also  a  remarkable  collection  of  485 
telegrams,  the  originals  of  which  were  written  by  him  and  handed  in  at 
the  telegraph  office  from  1862  to  1865.  Among  the  letters  are  the  Jef- 
ferson letter,  declining  the  invitation  of  a  group  in  Boston  to  be  present 
at  a  Jefferson  birthday  banquet,  and  the  graceful  note  to  Lady  Villiers, 
May  20,  1862,  besides  a  number  of  political  interest.  In  the  collection 
is  also  Lincoln's  copy  of  the  contract  made  with  Theodore  Canisius 
with  regard  to  a  German  newspaper  in  1859,  and  the  original  of  the  tele- 
gram announcing  to  the  country  the  victory  at  Gettysburg. 

While  this  is  primarily  a  library  collection  we  have  in  addition  about 
3,000  fine  portraits.  Among  them  are  many  signed  artist's  proofs  of 
engravings  and  etchings,  and  some  rare  foreign  publications.  There 
are  a  number  of  original  photographs  and  one  negative  of  Lincoln  made 
by  Gardner  in  Washington  in  1863.  There  are  also  about  200  envelopes 
with  Lincoln  pictures;  many  silk  badges,  mostly  memorial  or  political; 
about  100  postage  stamps  with  Lincoln's  portrait;  nearly  900  medals 
with  his  head;  and  a  cast  of  the  life  mask  and  two  hands  made  by  Volk 
in  1860  and  the  life  mask  by  Clark  Mills  in  1864.  Besides  these  we 
have  an  oil  painting  of  high  merit.  It  is  the  scene  of  Lincoln's  death 
painted  by  Alonzo  Chappel  in  1868.  The  execution  of  Lincoln's  head 
is  particularly  fine.   All  the  other  portraits  in  it  were  made  from  sittings. 

The  collection  has  issued  three  publications.  The  first  was  a  book 
containing  43  unpublished  letters  and  notes  by  Lincoln  from  the  col- 
lection; the  second  was  a  booklet  describing  the  collection;  and  the  third 
an  unpublished  manuscript  written  by  James  Pollock,  the  Pennsylvania 
governor,  giving  an  account  of  an  unknown  interview  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  before  the  first  inauguration.    (Letter  dated  June  12,  1931.) 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  a  notable  collection  of  Lincolniana, 
Its  collection  of  Lincoln  books  and  pamphlets  is  very  large.  In  addition 
to  these,  it  has  a  remarkable  collection  of  Lincoln  manuscript  material. 
The  late  Robert  T.  Lincoln  gave  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1922  a 
collection  of  papers  of  and  concerning  Abraham  Lincoln  which  had  des- 
cended to  him.  They  fill  about  150  cardboard  file  boxes,  but  as  they 
were  given  and  accepted  under  a  condition  that  they  should  not  be  opened 
for  twenty-five  years,  no  account  of  their  contents  can  be  given.  The 
Library  of  Congress  also  has  a  considerable  amount  of  other  Lincoln 
manuscript  material.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  two  of  the 
original  copies  in  Lincoln's  handwriting  of  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
(Letter  dated  March  20,  1931.) 
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Collections  of  the  Lincoln  Historical  Research  Founda- 
tion, Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  director,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
include : 

a.  An  assemblage  of  Lincoln  material  made  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company, 
mainly  portraits,  busts,  and  curios. 

b.  A  foundation  collection  of  "Lincoln  letters,  rare 
broadsides,  medals,  and  much  current  literature." 

c.  The  Daniel  Fish  Lincoln  collection  already  described. 

d.  The  Albert  H.  Griffith  Lincoln  collection,  "in  some 
respects  a  more  remarkable  collection  than  the  one  gathered 
by  Daniel  Fish.  One  of  the  features  of  the  Griffith  collec- 
tion is  the  enormous  amount  of  periodicals  it  includes." 

e.  The  Thompson  collection  of  manuscripts  consisting 
of  some  Lincoln  letters  and  valuable  correspondence  con- 
temporaneous with  Lincoln's  term  in  Congress  and  his 
years  as  president.  There  are  more  than  2,000  manuscripts 
in  this  collection. 

f.  The  Hitchcock  collection  of  "1,200  Hanks  genealo- 
gical lists  and  hundreds  of  letters  and  records  of  that 
family." 

g.  The  Helm-Haycraft  collection  of  manuscripts, 
"about  2,000  in  number,  gathered  over  100  years  ago  by 
John  Helm,  the  surveyor,  and  Samuel  Haycraft,  the  histo- 
rian, in  the  communities  where  Lincoln's  parents  lived." 

h.  The  Warren  collection  of  material  bearing  on  the 
Lincoln  and  cognate  families,  made  by  Dr.  Louis  A.  War- 
ren in  the  county  court  houses  of  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.     (Memoranda,  February  12,  1931.) 

Chicago  Historical  Society, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  has  one  of  the  large  Lincoln  col- 
lections of  the  United  States.  The  collection  consists  of  61  original 
Lincoln   manuscripts   and   documents,    153   associated   manuscripts   and 
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documents,  and  over  600  volumes  and  pamphlets  of  an  exclusively 
Lincoln  nature,  aside  from  the  Civil  War  material.  The  Lincoln  col- 
lection of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  also  includes  many  Lincoln 
relics,  portraits,  cartoons,  broadsides,  posters,  and  photographs.  (Letter 
dated  March  26,  1931.) 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library, 
Springfield,  Illinois 
Jessie  Palmer  Weber,  in  1922,  described  the  Lincoln  col- 
lection of  the  State  Historical  Library,  as  follows: 

The  Library  owns  nearly  three  thousand  volumes  bearing  on  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  does  not  include  historical  material  relating 
to  the  Civil  War.  Of  course,  these  might  fairly  be  called  Lincoln  items, 
as  no  book  on  the  Civil  War  can  be  written  in  which  the  work  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  does  not  bear  a  vital  part,  but  we  have  a  Civil  War  collection 
entirely  apart  from  our  Lincoln  collection.  We  have,  of  course,  the  prin- 
cipal biographies  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  we  have  hundreds  of  sermons  and 
addresses.  We  have  biographies  and  books  on  Lincoln  in  the  French, 
German,  Italian,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Hawaiian,  Russian,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  Most  of  them  are 
translations.  A  few,  especially  in  French  and  German,  are  original 
works.  We  have  a  large  collection  of  cartoons,  medals,  sheet  music  and 
various  photographs  and  pictures  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  We  are  striving  to 
make  this  the  greatest  collection  of  Lincolniana  in  the  world.  (Letter 
dated  May  1,  1922.) 

The  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery, 
San  Marino,  California 

This  includes  the  Judd  Stewart  collection  purchased  by 
Mr.  Huntington  in  1922,  containing  about  3,000  books, 
pamphlets,  broadsides,  excerpts,  250  medals,  more  than  100 
engraved  portraits  of  Lincoln,  and  a  large  number  of  pieces 
of  manuscript.  Mr.  Huntington  also  acquired  many  detached 
items  from  the  Lambert  collection.  Many  Lincoln  items 
have  been  added  since  1922.  This  library  also  has  the 
Nicholson  collection,  9,000  or  more  volumes,  on  the  military 
history  of  the  Civil  War. 

There  are  over  200  manuscripts  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Library. 
The  earliest  manuscript  is  dated  1832;  it  is  a  discharge  issued  to  David 
Painter,  signed  by  Lincoln,  Captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.   There 
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are  about  20  Manuscripts  concerning  law  cases ;  correspondence  to  Lyman 
Trumbull  consisting  of  22  letters  covering  the  years  1856-60.  We  have 
the  famous  letter  written  to  the  Father  and  Mother  of  Col.  E.  E.  Ells- 
worth; the  letter  dated  December  24,  1848,  to  Thomas  Lincoln  and  John 
D.  Johnston;  the  letter  to  Mrs.  O.  H.  Browning  regarding  Miss  Mary 
Owens  to  whom  Lincoln  proposed  marriage.  Some  other  manuscripts  of 
outstanding  importance  are  Lincoln's  original  drafts  of  the  Bill  to  abolish 
slavery  in  Delaware;  estimate  of  the  electoral  vote  in  1864;  the  scrap 
book  containing  a  letter  and  newspaper  clippings  which  Lincoln  made 
for  Capt.  James  Brown  in  1858.     (Letter  dated  March  26,  1931.) 
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LINCOLN  LITERATURE,  LINCOLN   COLLEC- 
TIONS, AND  LINCOLN  COLLECTORS1 

Albert  H.  Griffith 

In  this  paper  I  shall  try  to  give  you  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
great  extent  of  Lincoln  literature,  and  the  great  number 
and  size  of  Lincoln  collections,  also,  the  great  variety  of 
items  included  in  these  collections. 

LINCOLN  LITERATURE 

One  of  the  striking  facts  of  our  time  is  the  growth  of 
Lincoln's  fame  since  he  died.  The  word  Lincolniana  has 
been  added  to  our  dictionary.  A  kind  of  literature  under 
that  name,  extensive  enough  to  be  separately  classified, 
catalogued,  advertised,  and  collected  into  distinct  libraries 
has  grown  up.  There  is  a  Lincolnian  cult,  and  it  is  gaining 
members  from  year  to  year. 

Lincoln  read  few  books  and  wrote  none,  yet  he  has  in- 
spired more  volumes  than  any  other  American;  more  than 
any  other  character  in  modern  times;  doubtless,  more  than 
any  other  character  in  all  history,  outside  the  Christian 
Scriptures. 

It  has  been  said  that  biographies  are  in  some  measure  a 
test  of  human  greatness.  A  man  or  a  woman  whose  life 
story  has  been  once  written  and  printed  may  be  called  em- 

1This  paper  was  read  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters,  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society,  and  the  Mid- 
west Museums'  Conference,  April  10,  1931,  at  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wisconsin. 
It  has  undergone  some  revision  since  that  date.  The  paper  is  in  part  original, 
and  in  part  a  compilation. 
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inent ;  only  one  in  hundreds  of  thousands  is  so  honored.  Two 
published  biographies  prepared  by  different  writers  indicate 
a  personage  of  marked  distinction.  But  few  of  our  greatest 
Americans  are  commemorated  in  so  many  as  five  separate 
biographies.  Rising  to  ten  the  fingers  of  one  hand  would 
suffice  to  enumerate  them;  and  of  the  men  of  twenty  biog- 
raphies scarcely  a  dozen  are  noted  in  all  the  libraries  of  the 
world.  But  Lincoln,  in  1908,  had  125  full  fledged  biog- 
raphies to  his  credit.  This  is  on  the  authority  of  Judge 
Daniel  Fish,  the  great  Lincoln  bibliographer.  Many  more 
Lincoln  biographies  have  been  written  since  that  date. 

In  order  to  appreciate  even  faintly  the  extent  of  Lincoln 
literature,  we  need  to  glimpse  the  Lincoln  bibliographies. 
We  can  merely  mention  William  V.  Spencer's  and  John  R. 
Bartlett's  humble  beginnings.  The  first  real  bibliography 
was  published  by  Andrew  Boyd  in  1870,  and  contained  about 
800  items. 

In  1900,  Judge  Daniel  Fish  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  Lincoln  bibliography.  This  was  revised,  enlarged,  and 
republished  in  1906,  containing  1,106  separate  titles.  In 
1925,  Joseph  Benjamin  Oakleaf  issued  a  supplement  to  the 
Fish  bibliography,  containing  1,576  items.  In  1926,  John 
W.  Starr,  Jr.,  issued  supplement  number  2,  containing  380 
items.  At  the  time  of  his  death  last  summer  at  Moline,  Ill- 
inois, Mr.  Oakleaf  was  engaged  in  revising  and  enlarging 
his  Lincoln  bibliography  and  bringing  it  down  to  date. 

The  term,  Lincoln  literature,  is  used  in  two  different 
senses:  a  strict  sense,  and  a  liberal  sense.  The  strict  sense 
is  defined  by  Judge  Fish  as  follows:  "My  Bibliography  is  a 
list  of  books  and  pamphlets  only,  and  is  intended  to  embrace 
all  books  and  pamphlets  (and  no  others)  whose  origin  is 
traceable  directly  and  exclusively  to  the  life,  acts,  sayings, 
and  death  of  Lincoln."    In  the  strict  sense,  Lincoln  liter- 
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ature  does  not  include  composite  work's,  like  the  lives  of  the 
presidents,  magazine  articles  on  Lincoln,  or  political 
pamphlets  of  the  Civil  War  period,  since  these  have  to  do 
more  with  the  office  of  the  president  than  with  the  person 
of  Lincoln.  Many  of  the  great  collectors  ordinarily  use  the 
term  in  the  strict  sense. 

In  the  liberal  sense,  Lincoln  literature  includes  the  com- 
posite books,  the  magazine  articles,  the  political  pamphlets, 
and  the  memoirs,  reminiscences,  and  autobiographies  of  the 
statesmen,  generals,  and  literary  men  of  the  Civil  War 
period,  such  as  the  memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant,  W.  T.  Sherman, 
P.  H.  Sheridan,  Jefferson  Davis,  James  Longstreet,  Alexan- 
der H.  Stephens,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  the  Diary  of  Gideon 
Welles,  the  Reminiscences  of  Carl  Schurz,  and  many  other 
similar  works.  Many  of  these  books  throw  much  light  on 
Lincoln,  and  have  more  real  Lincoln  value  than  the  rarer 
and  excessively  high-priced  Lincoln  pamphlets. 

Let  us  now  very  briefly  sketch  what  Lincoln  literature, 
in  its  strict  sense,  includes.  It  embraces,  first,  the  books 
that  Lincoln  helped  to  make.  That  part  of  Lincoln  liter- 
ature which  comprises  his  own  writings  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  issue  in  book  form  during  the  spring  of  1860 
of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  During  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1860  numerous  compilations  of  his  speeches 
were  made  as  parts  of  the  many  campaign  lives.  One  speech 
that  attracted  great  attention  was  the  Cooper  Institute  ad- 
dress of  February  27,  1860,  published  in  pamphlet  form  in 
several  editions.  Many  of  his  speeches  were  also  published 
in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1864,  and  after  his  death 
numerous  volumes  appeared  giving  extracts  from  his  various 
writings,  such  as,  The  President's  Words,  and  The  Martyr's 
Monument.  In  1894,  Nicolay  and  Hay  issued  the  first  com- 
plete edition  of  Lincoln's  writings  in  two  volumes.  Since 
that  date  several  editions  of  the  complete  works,  and  many 
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volumes  of  selections  from  his  writings,  have  appeared.  So 
while  Lincoln  never  technically  wrote  a  book,  his  writings 
have  been  published  in  many  volumes  and  pamphlets. 

Lincoln  literature  includes,  second,  the  books  about 
Lincoln.  In  1859,  Lincoln  prepared  for  Jesse  W.  Fell,  of 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  in  the  third  person,  a  short  biograph- 
ical outline  written  on  three  pages  of  note  paper,  which 
shows  Lincoln's  first  effort  to  put  the  events  of  his  life  into 
a  form  that  could  be  read,  and  possibly  printed  in  a  news- 
paper sketch.  The  Fell  autobiography  has  been  frequently 
reproduced  in  facsimile. 

Lincoln  was  nominated  May  18,  1860.  The  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  John  Locke  Scripps  was  published  on 
June  3.  For  this  little  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages  Lincoln 
furnished  the  data.  The  "Wigwam  Edition"  was  published 
about  the  same  time.  It  spelled  his  first  name  "Abram,"  and 
it  invented  the  story  of  Lincoln's  boyhood,  making  him  the 
eldest  of  a  large  family  and  the  support  and  stay  of  his 
widowed  mother;  it  contained  other  and  grave  errors.  Then 
followed  other  campaign  biographies  by  D.  W.  Bartlett, 
J.  H.  Barrett,  W.  D.  Howells,  J.  Q.  Howard,  and  others. 

The  campaign  of  1864  brought  forth  a  new  series  of 
biographies,  some  of  these  being  enlarged  editions  of  earlier 
works,  others  entirely  new,  the  most  meritorious  being  that 
by  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  Henry  J.  Raymond. 
This  was  one  of  the  best  biographies  of  Lincoln  that  ap- 
peared prior  to  the  monumental  work  of  Nicolay  and  Hay. 
Orville  J.  Victor  was  the  author  of  a  little  book,  The  Private 
and  Public  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  had  immense  cir- 
culation. William  M.  Thayer's  The  Pioneer  Boy  was  also 
a  very  popular  book. 

After  Lincoln's  death  many  memorial  sermons,  orations, 
and  poems  were  printed,  which  had  a  more  or  less  limited 
circulation.     In  the  wake  of  the  eulogies  came  many  new 
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biographies,  one  of  the  best  of  which  was  J.  G.  Holland's 
The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  was  the  result  of 
conscientious  study  and  personal  investigation  at  Springfield 
and  elsewhere  among  the  friends  and  associates  of  Lincoln. 
Isaac  N.  Arnold,  a  personal  friend  of  Lincoln,  also  wrote 
a  biography  that  has  considerable  merit. 

More  important  than  any  biography  which  had  appeared 
hitherto  was  that  issued  in  1872,  purporting  to  be  by  Ward 
H.  Lamon,  friend  of  Lincoln.  This  book,  however,  was 
really  written  by  Chauncey  F.  Black,  who  was  no  friend 
of  Lincoln.  This  fact  accounts  for  many  things  in  the  book 
otherwise  unexplainable,  so  long  as  it  was  assumed  that 
Lamon  wrote  the  book.  The  book  did  not  sell,  and  was  ve- 
hemently denounced.  Only  the  first  volume  ending  with 
Lincoln's  first  inauguration  was  published. 

In  1889,  William  H.  Herndon,  assisted  by  Jesse  W. 
Weik,  published  his  life  of  Lincoln  in  three  volumes.  This 
book  was  bitterly  denounced,  and  was  a  failure  financially. 
Herndon's  book,  however,  is  a  very  important  source  book 
on  Lincoln,  and  has  come  into  better  repute  with  the  passing 
years.  Lamon's  and  Herndon's  lives  of  Lincoln  are  famous 
Lincoln  classics,  and  no  Lincoln  student  can  ignore  them. 

In  1890,  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay  issued  their 
monumental  life  of  Lincoln  in  ten  volumes.  It  is  really  a 
history  of  the  Civil  War  as  well  as  a  life  of  Lincoln. 

In  1896,  Ida  M.  Tarbell  published  her  Early  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  later  her  complete  life  in  four 
volumes. 

Henry  C.  Whitney's  Life  on  the  Circuit  with  Lincoln, 
published  in  1892,  is  an  important  source  book. 

John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  has  written  a  very  good  Lincoln 
biography.  Of  course,  mention  also  should  be  made  of  the 
more  recent  biographies  of  Lincoln  by  W.  E.  Barton,  Carl 
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Sandburg,  and  Albert  J.  Beveridge.  These  are  all  very- 
valuable.  We  should  not  omit  the  Lincoln  writings  of  Lord 
Charnwood,  Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson,  and  Emil  Ludwig. 

The  centenary  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1909  saw  the 
publication  of  innumerable  works  relating  to  the  great 
president. 

There  are  biographies  of  Lincoln  in  many  foreign  lan- 
guages. He  is  a  world  hero.  Judge  Fish,  writing  in  1908, 
said  he  had  biographies  of  Lincoln  in  fifteen  different 
languages.  Lincoln  is  a  young  folks'  hero.  There  are  sev- 
eral good  lives  of  Lincoln  for  boys  and  girls. 

Besides  formal  biographies  there  are  many  books  of  real 
merit  dealing  with  special  aspects  of  Lincoln's  life.  Men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  volume  of  Reminiscences  edited  by 
Allen  Thorndike  Rice ;  Lincoln,  Master  of  Men,  and  Honest 
Abe,  by  Alonzo  Rothschild;  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Lawyer- 
Statesman,  by  John  T.  Richards,  and  Colonel  Clark  E. 
Carr's  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg. 

The  religion  of  Lincoln  has  called  forth  an  extensive 
literature.  Also,  the  ancestry  of  Lincoln  has  evoked  a  small 
but  important  literature.  Every  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
birth  sees  the  publication  of  addresses,  some  of  which  take 
their  place  among  Lincoln  works  of  value. 

There  is  also  an  anti-Lincoln  literature,  for  of  course 
every  man  has  his  enemies.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
abusive  pamphlets  of  Civil  War  times  have  been  preserved. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  group  of  southern  writers  who 
see  no  good  in  Lincoln.  In  fact  they  assail  everything  that 
the  northern  statesmen  of  the  Civil  War  period  said  and  did. 
Occasionally  this  southern  anti-Lincoln  group  is  reinforced 
by  a  northern  writer.  So  much  for  Lincoln  literature. 
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LINCOLN  COLLECTIONS  AND  LINCOLN  COLLECTORS 

The  assembling  of  Lincoln  items  began  soon  after 
Lincoln's  death.  As  early  as  1865  William  V.  Spencer  pub- 
lished a  list  of  Lincoln  books  and  pamphlets  consisting  of 
231  items,  all  of  which  were  in  his  collection.  In  1870, 
Andrew  Boyd  published  his  Memorial  Lincoln  Bibliog- 
raphy, in  which  he  gave  the  titles  of  the  books,  pamphlets, 
and  relics  then  in  his  own  collection,  about  800  in  number. 
This  collection  was  sold  to  William  H.  Lambert,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Writing  in  1908,  Judge  Daniel  Fish  said:  "There  are  in 
the  country  perhaps  twenty  libraries,  societies,  and  individ- 
uals actively  engaged  in  the  formation  of  Lincoln  collections. 
Aside  from  those  owned  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
other  leading  libraries,  there  are  six  privately  owned  collec- 
tions which  approach  completeness." 

At  about  the  time  of  the  Lincoln  centenary  the  largest 
collection  of  strictly  Lincoln  items  was  that  of  William  H. 
Lambert,  of  Philadelphia,  a  Union  soldier  of  the  Civil  War. 
His  collection  embraced  about  1,200  bound  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  about  100  autograph  letters  and  documents,  50 
broadsides,  and  many  miscellaneous  pieces. 

Judd  Stewart,  a  business  man  of  Plainfleld,  New  Jersey, 
had  a  notable  collection,  embracing  380  bound  volumes, 
about  1,200  bound  pamphlets,  several  unpublished  letters, 
between  700  and  800  engravings,  lithographs,  and  paintings, 
and  many  songs  and  pieces  of  sheet  music. 

Judge  Daniel  Fish,  of  Minneapolis,  had  295  bound 
volumes,  559  pamphlets,  and  100  portraits. 

Charles  W.  McLellan,  of  Champlain,  New  York,  an  ex- 
Confederate  soldier,  had  1,921  bound  volumes,  1,348 
pamphlets,  8  manuscripts,  138  autographs  of  Lincoln,  1,100 
engravings,  and  579  songs  and  miscellaneous  pieces. 
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John  E.  Burton,  of  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  had  2,360 
bound  volumes  and  pamphlets,  the  fruit  of  twenty-eight 
years  of  collecting. 

Joseph  B.  Oakleaf,  of  Moline,  Illinois,  had  at  least  743 
of  the  strictly  Lincolnian  items. 

These  statistics  will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  Lincoln  collections  even  at  the  time  of  the  Lincoln  cen- 
tenary in  1909.  The  passing  years  have  wrought  many 
changes.  Lambert,  Stewart,  Fish,  McLellan,  Burton,  Oak- 
leaf  have  all  passed  away.  As  to  the  collections,  the 
Lambert  and  Burton  collections  were  dispersed  in  the  auc- 
tion rooms  at  New  York  City.  The  McLellan  collection  was 
purchased  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  presented  to 
Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The  Stewart 
collection  was  purchased  by  Henry  E.  Huntington,  and 
transported  to  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art 
Gallery  at  San  Marino,  California.  The  Fish  collection 
was  recently  purchased  by  the  Lincoln  Historical  Research 
Foundation  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  The  Oakleaf  collec- 
tion, probably  the  largest  privately  owned  Lincoln  collection 
at  the  present  time,  is  still  intact  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Oakleaf 's  son  at  Moline,  Illinois. 

Writing  August  14,  1928,  Mr.  J.  B.  Oakleaf  said: 

My  collection  of  Lincolniana,  as  interpreted  by  Fish  and  Oakleaf, 
is  composed  of  3,600  volumes.  I  have  150  volumes  of  quasi  Lincolniana 
and  300  or  more  postcards,  three  hundred  pictures,  framed  and  unframed, 
and  original  photographs  of  Lincoln,  also  medals  and  souvenirs  num- 
bering about  200,  and  about  5,000  other  pieces,  clippings,  papers,  etc. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  told  you  or  not,  but  there  is  no  Lincoln 
Collection  that  is  as  nicely  fixed  as  mine  now.  I  had  my  books  in  three 
different  places — some  in  a  room  in  a  building  which  was  nothing  but  a 
storeroom,  some  at  my  office,  and  some  at  home,  and  of  course  for  that 
reason  I  couldn't  work  to  advantage.  Now  I  have  rented  a  four  room 
apartment  in  a  new  apartment  building,  a  block  and  a  half  south  of  my 
home,  and  I  have  my  Lincoln  library  and  my  private  library  installed 
therein. 
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Two  other  long  established  collections  deserve  special 
mention.  O.  H.  Oldroyd  assembled  a  remarkable  collection 
of  Lincoln  relics  and  literature,  preserved  in  the  little  house 
where  Lincoln  died.  This  collection  was  purchased  by 
action  of  Congress  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Oldroyd  passed 
away  last  fall.  Another  notable  collection  was  that  of  Jesse 
W.  Weik,  formerly  of  Greencastle,  Indiana,  who  owned  a 
remarkable  collection  of  Lincoln  autographic  material. 
Writing  to  me  in  1922  he  said:  "In  my  collection  there  are 
over  1,000  pages  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Manuscript  and  probably 
twice  that  amount  of  material  about  him  and  written  to  him, 
besides  over  500  pages  written  by  Herndon."  Mr.  Weik 
died  last  summer,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  his  collection  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  his  family. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Barton,  the  eminent  scholar  and  author,  who 
passed  away  not  many  months  ago,  had  a  large  collection  of 
Lincoln  books  and  pamphlets.  His  was  primarily  a  work- 
ing collection.  In  1922  he  had  about  1,000  Lincoln  items, 
besides  a  large  working  library  of  history  and  biography  re- 
lating directly  or  indirectly  to  Lincoln.  This  collection  is 
now  at  the  former  summer  home  of  Dr.  Barton,  at  Foxboro, 
Massachusetts. 

PRIVATE  LINCOLN  COLLECTIONS 

Private  Lincoln  collections  in  the  hands  of  living  collec- 
tors are  numerous  and  can  merely  be  mentioned,  with  some 
excerpts  from  personal  letters  of  collectors  descriptive  of 
their  treasures.  These  letters  and  notices  I  have  arranged 
geographically,  beginning  in  the  East  and  proceeding  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific  coast. 

1.  The  Lincoln  collection  of  Frederick  H.  Meserve,  of 
New  York  City,  is  part  of  his  collection  of  Americana, 
principally  of  the  Civil  War  period.   His  general  collection 
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of  photographic  portraits  and  views  consists  of  over  200,- 
000  items,  including  duplicates.  It  is  believed  that  all  of 
the  photographic  portraits  of  Lincoln  which  are  known  to 
the  collectors  are  in  his  collection,  which  also  includes  many 
books  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Meserve  published  privately  in  1911  a  book  of  100 
photographs  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  has  become  an 
authoritative  book  of  reference,  and  his  numbers  given  to 
the  portraits  are  used  generally  to  designate  them.  He  has 
since  issued  a  supplement  of  8  additional  portraits  and  has 
in  preparation  a  second  supplement  of  8  more  which  have 
been  discovered  since  the  book  was  published.  His  avoca- 
tion is  the  study  of  American  history  of  the  Civil  War  pe- 
riod, and  the  occasional  publication  of  monographs  upon 
this  subject.  He  published  privately  what  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  Lincolniana,  a  series 
of  28  volumes  containing  over  8,000  photographic  portraits 
printed  directly  from  the  original  negatives  in  his  collec- 
tion or  from  negatives  copied  from  life  photographs.  The 
greater  part  of  these  portraits  represent  prominent  people 
who  lived  during  Lincoln's  administration.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  privately  of  a  series  of  books  which 
shall  contain  the  photographic  portraits  from  negatives  of 
the  general  officers  of  the  Confederate  army,  the  collection 
of  this  material  having  extended  over  many  years  and  be- 
ing now  virtually  complete.  This  has  never  before  been 
attempted.    (Letter  dated  March  16,  1931.) 

2.  Charles  T.  White,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  writes 
under  date  of  March  14,  1931 : 

There  are  about  2,500  titles  in  my  collection,  which  includes  ten 
autographs  of  Lincoln.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  single  feature  is  the 
documentary  material  I  got  from  Rev.  James  B.  Merwin,  establishing 
the  fact  beyond  peradventure  that  Lincoln  was  consistently  and  ag- 
gressively opposed  to  the  legalized  liquor  traffic,  that  in  the  special 
election  in  1855  he  was  counsel  to  the  Illinois  State  Main  Law  Alliance 
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and  wrote,  with  others,  the  dry  act  which  was  adopted  by  the  legislature, 
but  failed  in  the  following  June  referendum. 

3.  S.  W.  Jackson,  of  New  York  City,  writes  also  under 
date  of  March  14,  1931 : 

I  started  my  Lincoln  collection  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  think 
the  first  book  was  Raymond's  "Life  of  Lincoln."  Soon  after  this  I  met 
the  late  Judd  Stewart  and  through  him  Major  Lambert,  Mr.  McLellan, 
Judge  Fish,  Mr.  Oakleaf  and  others,  and  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Lincoln  Fellowship.  I  would  say  that  my  collection  numbers  approxi- 
mately two  thousand  titles  founded  on  the  Fish  and  Oakleaf  Bibli- 
ographies. I  bought  a  great  many  titles  in  the  Lambert  sale,  and  in  the 
early  stages  of  collecting  I  was  in  touch  with  Mr.  Newhall,  the  outstand- 
ing dealer  in  Lincoln  material.  I  think  my  collection  comprises  an 
unusually  large  number  of  presentation  copies  from  the  authors,  and  a 
few  of  them  presented  to  me  personally.  I  have  the  addresses  on  Lincoln 
of  most  of  the  presidents  from  McKinley  to  Coolidge. 

Mr.  Jackson  also  has  many  sermons  on  Lincoln,  specially 
bound,  and  about  100  portraits  including  daguerreotypes, 
cartoons,  etc. 

4.  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  New  York  City,  writing  May  7, 1931, 
says: 

I  have  perhaps  four  or  five  hundred  volumes,  quite  a  number  of 
them  autographed.  I  have  possibly  a  couple  hundred  pamphlets,  a  good 
many  newspaper  clippings,  the  most  valuable  being  four  or  five  scrap 
books  filled  with  clippings  gathered  during  the  Civil  War.  I  have  a 
large  Lincoln  correspondence,  naturally;  some  of  the  letters  I  think  of 
real  interest,  the  letters  from  Gilbert  Tracy,  from  Rankin,  Stoddard,  and 
others. 

This  material,  rounded  out  in  many  particulars,  and  ar- 
ranged by  herself,  Miss  Tarbell  hopes  to  present  to  her 
college,  Allegheny,  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 

5.  Edward  G.  Miner,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  whose 
grandfather  corresponded  with  Lincoln,  has  an  interesting 
Lincoln  collection.  One  of  Mr.  Miner's  choicest  treasures 
is  two  autograph  verses  which  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  for  two  of 
Colonel  Haggard's  daughters  in  1858.  (Letter  dated 
April  4,  1931.) 

6.  F.  G.  Tallman,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  under  date 
of  April  2, 1931,  writes: 
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My  Lincoln  collection  consists  of  approximately  seventeen  hundred 
books  and  pamphlets,  etc.,  duly  catalogued  by  means  of  a  card  system 
cross-index.  I  also  have  some  photographs  and  framed  extracts  from 
Lincoln's  speeches  or  sayings  and  one  or  two  bronze  statuettes.  The 
most  valuable  item  in  my  collection  is  a  full-size  engrossed  original 
copy  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  signed  by  Lincoln,  Seward,  Hamlin 
and  Colfax,  and  attested  by  Forney.  There  are  supposed  to  be  only 
three  known  copies  of  this  in  existence. 

7.  John  W.  Starr,  Jr.,  of  Millersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
writes  on  March  17,  1931 : 

I  have  approximately  3,000  books  and  pamphlets,  2,500  magazine 
articles,  three  dozen  scrap  books,  in  addition  to  pictures,  portraits, 
menus,  programs,  statues,  plaques,  souvenirs,  etc. 

8.  E.  L.  Bangs,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  has  260  bound 
Lincoln  books  and  2,000  pamphlets,  450  Lincoln  medals, 
also  50  medals  of  his  presidential  opponents,  75  printed 
portraits,  225  photographic  post  cards,  1,500  ordinary  post 
cards.  Also  a  Vinnie  Ream  bust,  1865,  and  relics  of  various 
kinds  from  many  sources.     (Letter  dated  April  4,  1931.) 

9.  Dr.  L.  D.  Carman,  1806  Lamont  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  about  1,000  Lincoln  items,  making 
a  rough  guess.  This  includes  books,  pamphlets,  pictures, 
and  autographs.  Only  about  a  dozen  medals.  Dr.  Carman 
is  the  compiler  of  6  Lincoln  pamphlets.  (Letter  dated 
April  2,  1931.) 

10.  The  Lincoln  collection  of  William  H.  Townsend  is 
located  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  It  consists  of  about  1,800 
items,  including  all  of  the  early  Lincoln  biographies,  except 
the  Vose;  volumes  belonging  to  the  law  library  and  the 
personal  library  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  original  letters  and 
manuscripts  written  by  Lincoln  and  his  contemporaries;  a 
number  of  relics  and  rare  prints  and  photographs.  (Letter 
dated  April  7,  1931.) 

11.  H.  K.  Sage,  Clarksdale,  Mississippi,  owner  of  a 
cotton  plantation,  became  interested  in  Lincoln  through  the 
purchase  and  reading  of  the  Tarbell  biography,  Lincoln, 
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Master  of  Men,  and  a  few  other  general  works.  Then  he 
branched  out,  buying  Lincoln  items  at  Springfield,  at  Chi- 
cago, and  from  eastern  dealers.  He  writes  under  date  of 
November  26,  1928: 

My  collection  of  Lincolniana  is  not  large,  compared  with  several 
private  collections  that  I  am  familiar  with.  My  percentage  of  the  1,100 
items  of  the  Fish  Bibliography  is  small,  and  I  do  not  have  half  of  Mr. 
Oakleaf's  list.  However,  instead  of  simply  trying  to  add  one  each  time, 
I  have  tried  to  read  and  study  this  branch  of  literature  and  use  some 
selection  in  my  purchases.  Consequently  I  have  a  fairly  good  repre- 
sentative collection  of  the  most  desirable  items  of  Lincolniana  in  book 
and  pamphlet  form  from  the  first  campaign  biographies  of  1860  to  the 
recently  published  Beveridge  two  volumes.  It  is  a  fascinating  hobby, 
and  instructive,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  my  collection  may,  some  day,  be 
of  some  practical  value  to  others. 

12.  Carl  Sandburg,  Chicago,  Illinois,  writing  March  26, 
1931, says: 

My  Lincoln  collection  has  but  few  scarce  or  rare  items.  It  is  only 
unique,  perhaps,  in  that  it  has  a  large  assemblage  of  notes  from  many 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  in  scarce  or  out-of-the-way  sources. 

13.  Judge  Henry  Horner,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  writes 
March  16,  1931 : 

My  Lincoln  collection  consists  principally — almost  entirely — of 
printed  books  and  pamphlets  on  Lincoln.  I  have  from  five  to  six  thou- 
sand items,  although  there  are  many  items  which  I  do  not  have.  I  have 
been  collecting  for  twenty  years  and  more.  My  first  law  partner  was 
the  son  of  Henry  C.  Whitney,  author  of  Life  on  the  Circuit  with  Lincoln. 

14.  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  310  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  under  date  of  November  15,  1928,  says 
of  his  collection: 

In  my  Lincoln  collection  I  have  some  pages  from  Lincoln's  "sum" 
book,  containing  the  examples  worked  by  Lincoln  as  a  boy,  also  scraps 
of  poetry,  as  "Time,  what  an  empty  vapor  'tis,"  and  "A.  Lincoln — his 
hand  and  pen,"  etc. 

The  earliest  letters  I  have  were  written  when  postmaster.  I  have 
two  of  that  period,  and  a  great  many  letters  down  to  the  letter  to  General 
Witzel  written  April  12,  1865.  I  have  also  a  good  many  of  his  legal 
papers  and  manuscripts  of  speeches  and  parts  of  speeches,  the  most 
interesting  being  the  Wcik  manuscript  prepared  by  Lincoln  from  which 
the  printer  printed  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  This,  of  course, 
Lincoln  prepared  by  taking  the  clippings  from  the  papers  of  the  speeches 
and  writing  his  notes  on  the  opposite  page. 
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Mr.  Barrett's  manuscripts  include  also  a  copy  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  signed  by  Lincoln,  a  copy  of 
the  Thirteenth  amendment  signed  by  Lincoln  and  all  of  the 
senators  and  congressmen,  the  original,  in  Lincoln's  hand, 
of  the  bill  to  free  the  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
his  autograph  copy  of  the  poem,  "Why  Should  the  Spirit  of 
Mortal  Be  Proud?"  Books  from  the  Lincoln  library,  por- 
traits, a  bronze  mask  and  bronzes  of  both  hands,  two  oil 
paintings,  Lincoln's  watch  and  chain,  pocket  knife,  spec- 
tacles, etc.,  complete  this  invaluable  collection.  There  are 
also  many  letters  of  his  wife  and  sons,  and  other  autograph 
material  relating  to  Lincoln. 

15.  James  Rosenthal,  Chicago,  Illinois,  writes  on  March 
28,  1931 : 

My  collection  of  Lincoln  pictures  is  now  and  has  been  for  some 
time  on  exhibition  at  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  and  will  remain 
there  for  some  time  to  come.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
collection  are  the  cartoons,  a  number  of  which  are  in  the  enclosure  here- 
with. Substantially  all  of  the  Currier  &  Ives  cartoons,  about  fifty  in 
number,  of  Lincoln  items  are  in  my  collection,  and,  of  course,  a  very 
large  number  of  the  original  lithographs  and  engravings  and  photo- 
graphs, in  all  a  little  over  five  hundred  different  items. 

16.  Frank  G.  Logan,  1150  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  has  the  distinction  of  possessing,  among  other 
treasures — like  Lincoln's  famous  shawl,  the  coat  and  stock 
he  last  wore — the  last  autograph  of  the  great  emancipator. 
All  his  Lincolniana  are  now  in  the  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety collections.  Mr.  Logan  writes  (March  23,  1931)  that, 
in  1890,  he  and  Mrs.  Logan  called  on  Charles  Forbes,  Lin- 
coln's personal  attendant,  who  said  of  the  fatal  night : 

"I  took  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her  guest  to  the  theatre,  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  engaged,  and  returned  for  him.  When  he  came  out,  I  said,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  here  is  your  photograph  Tad  gave  me,  won't  you  sign  it?  He 
said,  Certainly,  Charlie,  threw  down  his  overcoat,  took  a  pen,  signed 
as  you  see,  and  we  both  got  into  the  carriage  and  went  to  the  theatre." 
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17.  H.  W.  Fay's  Lincoln  collection,  at  'the  Lincoln 
tomb,  Springfield,  Illinois,  includes  30,000  items — "Furni- 
ture, personal  belongings,  autograph  letters,  documents, 
books,  medallions,  a  'mile  of  Lincoln  pictures,'  four  times 
as  many  as  at  any  other  place  in  the  world."  Single  items 
are  valued  at  $30,000,  $12,000,  $10,000.  Mr.  Fay  says:  "I 
have  a  box  of  Lincoln  manuscripts  and  letters  estimated  at 
$12,000."     (Letter  dated  March  16,  1931.) 

18.  John  S.  Little,  of  Rushville,  Illinois,  writing 
March  24,  1931,  says: 

Generally  speaking,  I  have  never  tried  for  a  large  collection,  but 
have  tried  to  have  all  my  items  association  copies  of  some  special  interest. 
My  autograph  collection  contains  many  letters  of  Lincoln's  close  asso- 
ciates, Cabinet  members,  and  biographers.  Also  a  number  of  his  docu- 
ments, notes,  and  letters  signed.  My  books  include  many  presentation 
copies  from  the  Lambert,  the  Burton,  and  other  noted  Collections.  Also 
the  Howard,  the  Wigwam,  and  the  Scripps  lives  of  Lincoln,  one  copy 
of  Scripps  being  the  Lambert  copy  with  Chicago  and  New  York  im- 
prints bound  together,  with  A.L.S.  of  Lincoln  and  of  the  author  bound 
in;  J.  J.  Lord's  Dedication  Poem  with  all  original  drawings  by  Wil- 
loughby.  A  collection  made  by  Lambert  of  original  documents  signed 
from  officials  of  Washington  County,  Kentucky,  confirming  the  marriage 
of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks. 

19.  James  W.  Bollinger,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  writes  on 
March  23,  1931 : 

My  Lincoln  collection  consists  today  of  exactly  1,787  items  according 
to  the  strict  rules  of  Fish  and  Oakleaf.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have 
been  1,787  days  in  getting  them  together  here  and  yon,  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  day.  But  about  six  years  would  be  a  more  accurate  statement  of 
the  time  it  has  taken.  I  have  no  clippings,  no  magazine  articles,  no 
Lincoln  trophies  or  souvenirs.  Just  books  and  pamphlets,  a  few  pictures 
and  a  bust  or  two.     There  you  have  it.     Just  a  modest  collection. 

20.  George  P.  Hambrecht,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  des- 
cribes his  treasures  as  follows  (March  21,  1931) : 

My  Lincoln  collection  consists  of  some  three  thousand  volumes, 
pamphlets,  and  broadsides.  I  have  been  gathering  this  material  during 
a  period  of  some  thirty  years.  Of  late  years  I  have  not  been  able  to  de- 
vote as  much  time  to  this  matter  as  I  did  formerly,  but  my  interest  is 
just  as  keen. 
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21.  F.    Ray    Risdon,    Los    Angeles,    California,    says 
(March  21,  1931): 

My  collection  consists  of  items  which  refer  to  or  bear  the  likeness  of 
Abraham  Lincoln — which  of  course  includes  not  only  books,  pamphlets, 
and  magazine  excerpts,  but  also  prints,  badges,  medals,  and  other  mate- 
rial, bearing  Lincoln's  likeness.  Of  recent  years,  I  have  been  paying 
particular  attention  to  privately  printed  items,  limited  editions,  fine  bind- 
ings, inscribed  and  autographed  copies  of  books  and  pamphlets  within 
the  realm  of  Lincolniana. 

22.  Allen  Henry  Wright,  San  Diego,  California,  has 
about  1,000  books  and  pamphlets  in  his  Lincoln  collection, 
besides  hundreds  of  excerpts  from  magazines  and  news- 
papers, 100  menu  cards,  250  medals  and  tokens,  one  auto- 
graph, 200  pictures.  He  has  issued  3  pamphlets:  "Lincoln 
as  an  Advocate,"  "One  Year — a  Retrospect,"  and  "A. 
Linkin's  Proclamashin,"  each  of  which  was  in  an  edition 
limited  to  100  copies.      (Letter  dated  October  31,  1928.) 

23.  Before  bringing  this  extended  yet  incomplete  list  of 
private  Lincoln  collectors  to  a  close,  I  must  not  fail  to  men- 
tion the  notable  Lincoln  library  of  Clark  P.  Bissett, 
Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Washington,  at 
Seattle.  It  was  in  this  beautiful  library  on  the  shore  of 
Puget  Sound  that  Dr.  W.  E.  Barton  wrote  portions  of  his 
scholarly  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  following 
letter  from  Professor  Bissett  bears  the  date  of  January  27, 
1923: 

I  am  sending  you,  herewith,  a  revised  list  of  my  collection.  I  am 
doing  this  because  I  have  added  a  good  many  items  since  I  sent  you  the 
list. 

Bound  volumes  676 

Pamphlets  (1865  or  thereabout)         288 
Pamphlets,  Later  date  174 

Total  1,138 
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PUBLIC  LINCOLN  COLLECTIONS 

It  seems  best  to  devote  a  section  of  this  paper  to  letters 
and  memoranda  describing  some  of  the  great  public  col- 
lections of  Lincolniana. 

Harvard  College  Library,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

The  collection  of  Lincoln  material  in  the  Library  is  a  threefold  one. 
There  are  first,  the  day  to  day  purchases  which  the  Library  has  made. 
Further,  in  1916,  Mrs.  Alonzo  Rothschild  gave  the  Lincoln  collection 
which  had  been  made  by  her  husband,  who  had  written  a  book  on  Lin- 
coln. This  collection,  general  in  nature,  numbers  approximately  1,000 
volumes. 

In  1925,  the  William  Whiting  Nolen  collection  on  Lincoln  was  given. 
It  includes  pictures,  statues,  and  other  memorabilia,  as  well  as  over  900 
volumes  and  some  2,500  pamphlets. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  Library 
has  just  received  from  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  Harvard,  '78,  the  very  splen- 
did gift  of  the  edition  of  Shakespeare  from  President  Lincoln's  private 
library,  from  one  volume  of  which,  the  President  read  aloud  to  a  few 
friends  the  Sunday  before  his  assassination.  (Letter  dated  March  23, 
1931.) 

McLellan  Lincoln  Collection,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  beginning  of  our  Lincoln  collection  was  made  by  Mr.  Charles 
W.  McLellan,  one  of  the  "big  five"  collectors.  After  his  death  it  was 
purchased  and  given  to  Brown  University  in  1923  by  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  at  that  time  was  considered  the  finest  available.  It 
has  since  been  added  to  extensively. 

The  books  and  pamphlets  listed  strictly  as  Lincolniana  now  num- 
ber nearly  3,000.  We  lack  only  about  one  hundred  items  listed  by  Fish 
and  about  350  listed  by  Oakleaf ;  and  in  addition  we  have  many  not  in 
either  list.  Of  a  few  items  we  have  the  only  known  copy.  Besides  these 
we  have  about  1,500  magazine  excerpts,  and  as  many  more  books  and 
pamphlets  not  wholly  on  Lincoln  but  containing  material  not  published 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  McLellan  had  formed  a  substantial  collection  in  several  other 
lines  of  Lincolniana,  and  these  also  have  been  developed.  We  have  made 
it  a  definite  aim  to  have  all  the  printed  material  on  Lincoln.  This  in- 
cludes at  present  about  550  broadsides,  ranging  from  campaign  songs, 
ballots  and  memorial  poems  of  Lincoln's  time  to  recent  speeches;  nearly 
1,500  separate  contemporary  issues  of  newspapers,  with  articles  about 
Lincoln;  230  pieces  of  Lincoln  sheet  music  and  many  leaflets. 
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The  manuscript  division  ranks  high.  Mr.  McLellan  had  a  number 
of  important  letters,  endorsements,  and  legal  papers  written  by  Lincoln. 
More  of  these  have  been  added,  and  also  a  remarkable  collection  of  485 
telegrams,  the  originals  of  which  were  written  by  him  and  handed  in  at 
the  telegraph  office  from  1862  to  1865.  Among  the  letters  are  the  Jef- 
ferson letter,  declining  the  invitation  of  a  group  in  Boston  to  be  present 
at  a  Jefferson  birthday  banquet,  and  the  graceful  note  to  Lady  Villiers, 
May  20,  1862,  besides  a  number  of  political  interest.  In  the  collection 
is  also  Lincoln's  copy  of  the  contract  made  with  Theodore  Canisius 
with  regard  to  a  German  newspaper  in  1859,  and  the  original  of  the  tele- 
gram announcing  to  the  country  the  victory  at  Gettysburg. 

While  this  is  primarily  a  library  collection  we  have  in  addition  about 
3,000  fine  portraits.  Among  them  are  many  signed  artist's  proofs  of 
engravings  and  etchings,  and  some  rare  foreign  publications.  There 
are  a  number  of  original  photographs  and  one  negative  of  Lincoln  made 
by  Gardner  in  Washington  in  1863.  There  are  also  about  200  envelopes 
with  Lincoln  pictures;  many  silk  badges,  mostly  memorial  or  political; 
about  100  postage  stamps  with  Lincoln's  portrait;  nearly  900  medals 
with  his  head;  and  a  cast  of  the  life  mask  and  two  hands  made  by  Volk 
in  1860  and  the  life  mask  by  Clark  Mills  in  1864.  Besides  these  we 
have  an  oil  painting  of  high  merit.  It  is  the  scene  of  Lincoln's  death 
painted  by  Alonzo  Chappel  in  1868.  The  execution  of  Lincoln's  head 
is  particularly  fine.   All  the  other  portraits  in  it  were  made  from  sittings. 

The  collection  has  issued  three  publications.  The  first  was  a  book 
containing  43  unpublished  letters  and  notes  by  Lincoln  from  the  col- 
lection; the  second  was  a  booklet  describing  the  collection;  and  the  third 
an  unpublished  manuscript  written  by  James  Pollock,  the  Pennsylvania 
governor,  giving  an  account  of  an  unknown  interview  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  before  the  first  inauguration.    (Letter  dated  June  12,  1931.) 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  a  notable  collection  of  Lincolniana, 
Its  collection  of  Lincoln  books  and  pamphlets  is  very  large.  In  addition 
to  these,  it  has  a  remarkable  collection  of  Lincoln  manuscript  material. 
The  late  Robert  T.  Lincoln  gave  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1922  a 
collection  of  papers  of  and  concerning  Abraham  Lincoln  which  had  des- 
cended to  him.  They  fill  about  150  cardboard  file  boxes,  but  as  they 
were  given  and  accepted  under  a  condition  that  they  should  not  be  opened 
for  twenty-five  years,  no  account  of  their  contents  can  be  given.  The 
Library  of  Congress  also  has  a  considerable  amount  of  other  Lincoln 
manuscript  material.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  two  of  the 
original  copies  in  Lincoln's  handwriting  of  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
(Letter  dated  March  20,  1931.) 
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Collections  of  the  Lincoln  Historical  Research  Founda- 
tion, Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  director,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
include : 

a.  An  assemblage  of  Lincoln  material  made  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company, 
mainly  portraits,  busts,  and  curios. 

b.  A  foundation  collection  of  "Lincoln  letters,  rare 
broadsides,  medals,  and  much  current  literature." 

c.  The  Daniel  Fish  Lincoln  collection  already  described. 

d.  The  Albert  H.  Griffith  Lincoln  collection,  "in  some 
respects  a  more  remarkable  collection  than  the  one  gathered 
by  Daniel  Fish.  One  of  the  features  of  the  Griffith  collec- 
tion is  the  enormous  amount  of  periodicals  it  includes." 

e.  The  Thompson  collection  of  manuscripts  consisting 
of  some  Lincoln  letters  and  valuable  correspondence  con- 
temporaneous with  Lincoln's  term  in  Congress  and  his 
years  as  president.  There  are  more  than  2,000  manuscripts 
in  this  collection. 

f.  The  Hitchcock  collection  of  "1,200  Hanks  genealo- 
gical lists  and  hundreds  of  letters  and  records  of  that 
family." 

g.  The  Helm-Haycraft  collection  of  manuscripts, 
"about  2,000  in  number,  gathered  over  100  years  ago  by 
John  Helm,  the  surveyor,  and  Samuel  Haycraft,  the  histo- 
rian, in  the  communities  where  Lincoln's  parents  lived." 

h.  The  Warren  collection  of  material  bearing  on  the 
Lincoln  and  cognate  families,  made  by  Dr.  Louis  A.  War- 
ren in  the  county  court  houses  of  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.     (Memoranda,  February  12,  1931.) 

Chicago  Historical  Society, 

Chicago,  Illinois 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  has  one  of  the  large  Lincoln  col- 
lections of  the  United  States.  The  collection  consists  of  61  original 
Lincoln   manuscripts   and   documents,    153   associated   manuscripts   and 
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documents,  and  over  600  volumes  and  pamphlets  of  an  exclusively 
Lincoln  nature,  aside  from  the  Civil  War  material.  The  Lincoln  col- 
lection of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  also  includes  many  Lincoln 
relics,  portraits,  cartoons,  broadsides,  posters,  and  photographs.  (Letter 
dated  March  26,  1931.) 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library, 
Springfield,  Illinois 
Jessie  Palmer  Weber,  in  1922,  described  the  Lincoln  col- 
lection of  the  State  Historical  Library,  as  follows: 

The  Library  owns  nearly  three  thousand  volumes  bearing  on  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  does  not  include  historical  material  relating 
to  the  Civil  War.  Of  course,  these  might  fairly  be  called  Lincoln  items, 
as  no  book  on  the  Civil  War  can  be  written  in  which  the  work  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  does  not  bear  a  vital  part,  but  we  have  a  Civil  War  collection 
entirely  apart  from  our  Lincoln  collection.  We  have,  of  course,  the  prin- 
cipal biographies  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  we  have  hundreds  of  sermons  and 
addresses.  We  have  biographies  and  books  on  Lincoln  in  the  French, 
German,  Italian,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Hawaiian,  Russian,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  Most  of  them  are 
translations.  A  few,  especially  in  French  and  German,  are  original 
works.  We  have  a  large  collection  of  cartoons,  medals,  sheet  music  and 
various  photographs  and  pictures  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  We  are  striving  to 
make  this  the  greatest  collection  of  Lincolniana  in  the  world.  (Letter 
dated  May  1,  1922.) 

The  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery, 
San  Marino,  California 

This  includes  the  Judd  Stewart  collection  purchased  by 
Mr.  Huntington  in  1922,  containing  about  3,000  books, 
pamphlets,  broadsides,  excerpts,  250  medals,  more  than  100 
engraved  portraits  of  Lincoln,  and  a  large  number  of  pieces 
of  manuscript.  Mr.  Huntington  also  acquired  many  detached 
items  from  the  Lambert  collection.  Many  Lincoln  items 
have  been  added  since  1922.  This  library  also  has  the 
Nicholson  collection,  9,000  or  more  volumes,  on  the  military 
history  of  the  Civil  War. 

There  are  over  200  manuscripts  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Library. 
The  earliest  manuscript  is  dated  1832;  it  is  a  discharge  issued  to  David 
Painter,  signed  by  Lincoln,  Captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  There 
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are  about  20  Manuscripts  concerning  law  cases ;  correspondence  to  Lyman 
Trumbull  consisting  of  22  letters  covering  the  years  1856-60.  We  have 
the  famous  letter  written  to  the  Father  and  Mother  of  Col.  E.  E.  Ells- 
worth; the  letter  dated  December  24,  1848,  to  Thomas  Lincoln  and  John 
D.  Johnston;  the  letter  to  Mrs.  O.  H.  Browning  regarding  Miss  Mary 
Owens  to  whom  Lincoln  proposed  marriage.  Some  other  manuscripts  of 
outstanding  importance  are  Lincoln's  original  drafts  of  the  Bill  to  abolish 
slavery  in  Delaware;  estimate  of  the  electoral  vote  in  1864;  the  scrap 
book  containing  a  letter  and  newspaper  clippings  which  Lincoln  made 
for  Capt.  James  Brown  in  1858.     (Letter  dated  March  26,  1931.) 


